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1892, was $174,449,510, most of which was incurred long before General Diaa 
came into power. In 1893 Mexico had 6,900 miles of railway, the gross earn- 
ings being $23,000,000. The capital invested up to 1891 in these railroads by 
English companies was £14,601,380 sterling, and by American companies 
$254,126,249 (United States coin). The registered capital of companies formed 
in London (railway, land, and mining) for operations wholly or In part in 
Mexico amounted in the years 1886-92 to the large sum of £53,214,827 sterling. 
The coinage of the Mexican mints for the ten years— 1882-83 to 1891-92 — was 
$259,405,695, an annual average of nearly $26,000,000. This coinage was mostly 
silver. The resources of the three banks already named amounted in 1893 to 
$81,354,571. The foreign commerce grew with the general growth of the 
country, the imports for the year 1889- 90 having been $52,018,659 ; the exports 
$62,499,388. The bulk of this trade was with the United States, the new 
railroads having turned the commercial current strongly in this direction. 
In 1873 the imports were only $28,000,000 ; the exports only $25,500,000. 

Walter Meade O'Dwteb. 



THE DANGERS OF VACCINATION. 

A New Hampshire farmer took an orphan boy to bring up ; the boy 
told the neighbors that he was regularly whipped without being accused of 
wrongdoing. One of them made cautious inquiries. The old farmer said : 
" John is as good a boy as I ever saw." " But he says you whip him. Is 
that so ? " " Yes," said the old man, " I whip him for fear he will be ugly." 

Thus, for fear we may get sick if exposed to the contagion of small- 
pox, the old and the young, the weak and the strong, those who never take 
any disease and those of impure life and blood— all are compelled to be made 
sick. Compelling general vaccination because a few cases of smallpox 
have occurred In any community is as absurd as punishing children for 
fear they will do wrong. If this method of prevention is so successful, 
why not empower the physicians to bleed and physic the community spring 
and fall to ward oft other diseases ? This custom was certainly in vogue in 
Jenner's time. But let us inquire: Is vaccination a protection? Does it 
really modify smallpox, or is the disease naturally milder in some cases than 
in others, as is the case in other contagious diseases 2 To what extent does 
it aid in suppressing the disease? 

Is it our sole reliance in stamping out smallpox? or are sanitary 
measures as potent in this as in other diseases tending to become epidemic ? 
Has the great progress of this century in medical science and sanitary 
knowledge no influence in controlling and modifying its results? Is not 
vaccination credited with all the3e influences in making up statistics? Does 
an array of statistics pro and con settle so vital a question? During our 
civil war the writer had charge of an inclosure where there were 1,500 men 
and the smallpox among them ; every person within the inclosure who 
could be persuaded to submit to the operation was vaccinated, and a care- 
ful record was kept of each case ; many of those vaccinated, where all the 
requirements of "Jenner" were fulfilled, had the confluent smallpox, 
while several, who had never been vaccinated, had the lightest kind of 
so-called varioloid. Though educated to believe in vaccination, the nine 
months' experience caused me to doubt its efficacy, and subsequent investi- 
gation and personal experience have produced a well-grounded belief that 
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vaccination is the best perfected and most dangerous humbug the world 
ever saw. 

Vaccination originated in the idea that kinepox bears the same relation 
to the animal that smallpox does to man, though the former only affects 
the female, while the latter is no respecter of sex. As kinepox never shows 
itself upon the male animal, the disease is not taken into the system by the 
food or drink of the cow, else it would affect male and female alike. Dr. 
Jenner traced the disease in the cow to the hands of milkmen, who 
milked the cows after working over horses that had the grease or 
scratches, but the record does not show whether it was the diseased horses 
or the remedies used to cure the scratches that caused the kinepox. 

Kinepox is extremely rare now, for everybody knows enough to wash 
his hands after handling diseased animals. Had Dr. Jenner's milkmen 
known the importance of washing their hands before milking the cows, 
what an immense amount of suffering their knowledge would have saved 
the human family. Is it surprising under such circumstances that it was 
difficult to get the proper virus ? Then, as now, it is only known by its 
results. If vaccinated and you escape having smallpox, " the virus was 
good." If you had the disease lightly, " the virus was good." If you had 
smallpox after recent vaccination, " the virus was not good." If not vac- 
cinated recently, " it had run out." If you suffer unusually after vaccina- 
tion, you have the satisfaction of knowing it must have been " impure 
virus." If smallpox became epidemic, "it was for want of general vac- 
cination or the use of poor virus." If it decreased, " it was the result of 
vaccination." The doubt as to getting the proper virus has really been the 
strongest element in maintaining Jenner's system of vaccination, for it fur 
nished an ever-ready explanation of all its failures as well as apparent suc- 
cess. We have shown that the whole system was born of ignorance, doubt, 
and uncertainty, and we propose to show that it is continued without any 
positive knowledge as to what its results will be ; that it is opposed to rea- 
son and common-sense and unsupported by medical science or hygiene ; 
that those who ought to direct public opinion on the subject have a strong 
Incentive to favor its continuance ; that no fair estimate of the ill results of 
vaccination can be made so long as— for obvious reasons — they are sup- 
pressed by those best qualified to speak of them ; that what physicians 
know about vaccination is but " a drop in the bucket " in comparison to 
what they do not know. No one knows whether the virus is good or bad, 
except by its results. No one knows whether the virus will be taken into 
the system or thrown off, and if absorbed no one is wise enough to foretell 
what its results will be, because no one knows anything of the individual's 
susceptibility to poison or contagion. 

No man is wise enough to divine the result of putting any animal poison 
into the system of anybody by vaccination ; it may be harmless, or it may 
be like a spark to the magazine, setting in motion unseen or dormant forces 
which shall injure health or result in death. 

To illustrate : A woman, who had not had occasion to call a physi- 
cian for more than twenty years, was compelled to be vaccinated. Her arm 
became fearfully swollen, the disease extended, and she died after six weeks 
of intense suffering. The physician vaccinated others the same day with the 
same virus, and half of them experienced the usual results ; in the rest it 
did not take. No one could say she would have had the smallpox if exposed, 
she preferred to take the risk, and should have been allowed to die a 
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natural death, instead of suffering by law tenfold more than the vilest 
criminal. Such is the modifying influence of age, constitution, and habits 
of life that no physician will admit that he treats all his patients alike, 
though they have the same disease ; yet people are vaccinated indiscrimi- 
nately, made sick lest they should have a disease that no person on earth 
is wise enough to say they would have, even if exposed. Physicians will 
acknowledge that what they do not know about the individual need of vac- 
cination and its modus operandi greatly exceeds their positive knowledge, 
and the reason lies in the fact that the whole system is at variance with the 
rules that govern them in the control of other diseases of contagious char- 
acter. Instead of making people sick at the approach of other forms of con- 
tagion, they enjoin the most careful living and avoidance of everything that 
tends to make people ill. 

Our knowledge of other means of preventing and modifying smallpox 
has a solid basis of common sense, well sustained by science and experi- 
ence, and equally adapted to all forms of contagious diseases ; which, 
though vigorously applied, and effectively, the results are all credited to 
vaccination. All diseases resulting from contagion and liable to become 
epidemic have a period of incubation, development, and decline, while 
each follows its own law, the infection of measles never producing any 
disease but measles, and so of each form, and the variation as to mildness 
or severity is due to its environment. Contagion is like a plant in that it 
must find a soil suited to its growth, or it is of no effect — harmless ; hence 
it is that one person in a family may have smallpox and all the rest escape, 
as in the following instance. The writer found a returned soldier in the 
second stage of smallpox, surrounded by parents and a large family of 
children, who had never been vaccinated. The soldier was sent to the pest- 
house, the family out of doors and vaccinated, while the house was thor- 
oughly fumigated ; result, no one had the smallpox, nor did the vaccination 
take in any case. Of those in whom the contagion does find a lodgment, 
the resulting disease is more or less severe, according to the general health 
and condition of the individual. 

The fundamental facts, upon which all authorities agree, experience cor- 
roborating them, are that careful living and good health do not only ward 
off contagious disease but greatly modify it ; that the severity of contagious 
disease depends upon the condition of the blood. It must therefore logic- 
ally follow that good health, or a pure condition of the blood, will protect 
from and modify smallpox in the same ratio as it does in measles, scarlet 
fever, or other forms of contagious disease. If such is the case— and who 
will deny it?— there are no claims made for vaccination that this well- 
established principle does not fully explain and account for; they are simply 
the result of well known and established principles, eqally applicable to 
all forms of disease. 

Can it be that He " who spake as never man spake" did not anticipate 
the wisdom of " Jenner" and his followers when he said, " They that are 
whole have no need of thn physician" ? He comes now without being called, 
with lancet and lymph, to make the healthy infant and the octogenarian 
sick. 

Is it not better to destroy contagion by the use of disinfectants than to 
try to control it and modify its results by polluting the " crimson stream of 
life" with an animal poison of doubtful origin, the consequences of which 
no person can foretell 1 
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Like every other evil that infests society, vaccination has its pecuniary 
incentives. Every smallpox scare in our large cities changes upwards of. 
$100,000 from the citizens' pockets to those of the physicians, which, it is 
natural to suppose, inclines them to indorse " the popular whim," and 
makes it so difficult to get an unbiased record of the disastrous conse- 
quences of vaccination. How often has the writer heard physicians say, 
" I do not believe in Jenner's system of vaccination, but as long as people 
do, and want to be vaccinated, I shall gratify them" I 

We believe those quoted represent so large a class that, were physicians 
required to perform the service gratuitously, the system would not be con- 
tinued a decade. To compel old and young, the strong and the weak, the 
healthy and those enfeebled by disease, to submit to vaccination, under 
existing circumstances, is certainly a dangerous expedient, not warranted 
by reason or our knowledge of its results. 

William B. Hidden, M. D. 



IS COUNTRY LIFE LONELY? 

It is often solitary, retired, to a certain degree ; but does a secluded life in 
the country necessarily breed a feeling of lonesomeness, irksome discontent, 
and a homesickness for the city ? This is a question that must interest any 
who contemplate a change from city to country. One will say the answer 
depends on the person who makes that change, and the answer has much 
truth. Another will say that it depends on the location of the country 
home, and that, too, has an important bearing. A house situated in a low 
narrow valley, with no other habitation in sight, surrounded by woods 
and swamps, with scarce a lovely object in view, would indeed be lonely. It 
ought to be lonely, and it ought to breed such discontent as to drive the 
owner to seek a more cheerful location. I will add to these two important 
answers this third one : That one's lonesomeness in the country depends 
largely upon one's will, one's attitude toward the country. If you begin 
country life feeling that you are a foreigner to it, and never intend to be 
naturalized, then you doom yourself to dislike it. Nature will never adopt 
you into her larger liberties unless you will be adopted, and the shy deni- 
zens of bush and brake will never greet you as a fellow-citizen. But if 
you drop this alien spirit and resolve to conquer the country life by openly 
surrendering to its charms, then you will win a gratifying success. 

A young couple hired a pretty farm cottage near the writer last year. 
They were people of the sanguine sort. They took a three-years lease of it, 
with the intent of buying. The man was not without conceit. He thought 
he knew all about the country, all about farming. He asked no advice and 
took none. He hired a man at high wages to run the farm. The house was 
newly painted and the rooms were decorated, so as to resemble a gaudy 
city apartment-house. The man had to be in the city long hours every day 
but Sunday. He gave orders to his farmer, and. the farmer tried his 
best to carry them out. The newcomer's ideas of farming were fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. Of course the young husband was a loving 
spouse, and the pair had no end of pretty little names that they called each 
other before the country folk. Otherwise they would never have stayed the 
summer through. But long before autumn the young amateur farmer had 
quarreled with his hired man, and both had to consult lawyers. Another 



